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fSBSTRACT * I 

^ This stady used survey data to inveitigate thf l#vel 
of 'class ^enac^ousneas aaong vorklng class Aaericani* On a 
■alt i-dlmensional leasuref vorkere were ceniideied to be cIsbs 
cohiclous i£ they ideiitifled' personally iiith the working class, felt 
workers were denied a fair share of society* s rewards, ccriidered the 
interests of workers and manageTCnt tc te at odds, and thcu^t 
workers should stick together* Questicrcalre data were gathered from 
'l365 workers living in 60 iiajor urban areas. Ihd^^sOlts deionstrate 
that in contemporary Aaerica class cccsciouine^is is net festered by 
fa^ory settings which britig large nuibers cf ,w€rkers together* This 
-4, contradicts traditional Barxian theory, 3wo bypctheses cciionly used 
to esplaln the low level of class consciciiiness in ^■eclca were 



confiraed* One is that the fceliet 
whidh CQiprise the American dream 
consciousness. The second is that 
society blurs cj^ais distinctions. 



in the individualistic notions 
of success daapens class 
the general affluence ef American 
The study alac shows that a higher 



level of worker class consciousness wculd make little difference to 
contemporary politics* At the present time class ccnscicus workers 
are not more politically active than their less conscious' 
couflterparts* Numerous graphs and charts are used. (Authcr/BC) 
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In spite af Ingala^ axithuslaatle prtdlatlons about how hoapltabla 
tha "moM favored soil of Amarlcap whara no madlaval rulsa bar tha way,"^ 
vould bato olass atruggle, and In aplta of a long and somatlmaa vlolant 
hlatory of labor dleputea, radleal polltlca oq the left haa anjoyad 
llttla auooaaa In ^arlcBi Obaarvcrs of Amarloan soQlaty> inol^dlng 
Engals hlaealf , have advanced a large nimber of thaorieep ranging from 
internal dlfiputes within the socialist party to general prospM^ty and 
affluence* to explain the failure of socialist politics In the Aserican 
context*^ According to the most commonly cited of these explanatlonai 
this failure is a function of the fallu^ of the American mrki'ng claas 
to achieve "true'' consclousnesa i that lfl| a perception that aa vorkara 
they are part of a clearly identifiable groups whose mOTbers are not only 
-avare of the coiomon interests they share but also willing to orgrai^e in 
opposition to the owners pf capital In orSer to change a aystem which 
oppresses them* According to Marxg this collective awareness of commonly 
held objective Intereste functions as a lever converting the auffering 
associated with tha conditions of working class oppression into ravolutlos^ 
V ary activity to change those conditions, 

/ &npirlcal social scientists have hardly Ignored class consciousness 
as an issue: they have argued about how to measWe^t and about its 
^ Impact upon political bahavlor. However » many of^the hypotheses which 



1 H . . 

Friedrich Engels, The Labor Movement in the United States'- in !^rx and 
Engelsi Basic WrltinRs on Politics and Philosephy , ed» by Lewis S. Feuer, 
Anchor Books (New York: Doubieday and Company ^ 1959), p, 491. ^ 

2- 

These and other such hypotheses are explored In the essays oontained 
in Failure ef a P r^am ed, by John H, Laslett and Se^rmour Itertin Llpset, 
^chor Books (Garden City, New York: Doubieday and Company, 1974), 
These essays contain, in addition, extensive bibliographical suggestions. 
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have btio a4vamc€d agsin smd agalf t© «pl*iB the distinctlv«nm«» of th« 

^trlGan, pelitic&l exp«±eMS havl never bMn subjected to the llgMt pfj v 

data. It pwpoBa ©f thla Wp^r to use a multl-faeeted measwff of 

cUsa doaselouaseae to test mplir^caHy kapeeta ©f the eoMoa i^^dom . 

about womi« clas^ polltlee In Merlck. /Mote apeelf loally i 

The various dimenslona oif class eonaclouaness vflll be 
tfosfildv^d in " attmp^ to arElve :at an aeeeptable „ 
opMatlonal deflnltlen, |% 

. N^t, that' definition w^ll be applied to the attltudea ^ . 
©£ blue-eoUar workers fn cont^p©|ary ^erlea In or det 
to learn how mueh elaes rconselousneas there la among ^ 
manual workers these da^s. 

Then I ^ several conmonly field notions about the oondlt ions 
under which class con8c|ouenas8 Incubatea will be eon* 
sider^i E^mely, 



—that circumstancesi whloh bring workers Into 
Rpntact with otherj& — ©rganizatlonalily , 
^ unions » and dc^ipatlonally. In faetorlpa^ — 
tend to foster cla^ss conselousness; 
^ "that competing gr^up loyalties — in this case, , ^ 
race conjciousnesd — tend to djiaini^h class 
consGiousnasfl ; ' 
—that belief in the Individualistic notions which 
. comprige the American Dream of success tends to 
vitiate class conficlousnesB; 
^ ^ "that* in affluient post-Industrial society, 
^ class antagonize and, consequently, class 

consciousnesfl — tend to deeline". 

Finally i the consequei^c'efl of class consciousness will be 
examined, testing the Marxian notion that class conscious- 
ness is a prerequlsitfe for political moblllzatlon. 

It should be made clear |t th^ outset th« one Important ItM is not included 
on tHia overly ambitious agenda, a serious^ philoscphical discussion of what 
Marx meant by^ claas coDsciouejiess and how the subject has been treated by 
both his dlscl^4es and his q^itici 
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^For those whS are interested in a mora theoretical approa(sfi, Marx's 

i 
I 

i 
I 



l^At Is tt? 



C« Wright Kills -s eft elted deflnlclon glvea a sucalnet stmBlAry qt th# 

vsrloufl elmmtt which ciDmprlBe alasB coiiaelousneM. 

( ClA«a-£OnselousGe08 has always been wderatood as a 

political coQsclousaesa of one's o%m Mtloul class 
Interests and their opposition to the Interests of 
other claisea» Economic potentiality becomes polite 
dcmlly reall^edr a 'class In Itself* becomes a 'claaa . 
for, Itself Thus for claaa conaclouanesap there 
sust be (1) a rational awareness and Identification with, 
one's own olaas interestei (2) an awarraeas of and r^- 
Jectlon.^f other clasa Interests as lllegltlfflftei and 
(3) an awareneaa of and a rMdlneas to uaa collective 
political means to the collective political end of 
realizing one^s interests.^ , 



There 1^ conaiderable disagreement among social scientists as 



to how 



actually to locate, class conscio^ness« The most frequent method La to 
ask a blue-coiiar worker ^o what class he belongs and to consider )ia claas 

^"bnacidus those who identify witli the working claaa. ^ However » ai 

1 



thi 



views on class conacioufineaa. are contiingd in « variety of hla major worka 
as well as in hii correspondence » Among the works in which he diicusaes 
class conaclousnpas are: Karl Marx and Priadrich Engels> Manllaaco of the 
Goamunlst Party . (New York I International Publishers , 1932); Manq and Engelss 
The (^man Ideology (New York: International PubllaKers, lisS^lKarx, 
The Pwerty of Philosoph y (New Yorki International Publlshera» jjsSS) . 

Dlacuasions of Har^-s views of class in general and claaa cqnsciousness 
in particular include Half Dahrendorf , Class and Class Conflict in Induatrlal 
Society (Stanford^ Stanford University Press, 1959), tap/ Chap. I | Reinhard 
Bendix and Se^pour Martin LlpBet, **Marx's Theory of Social Claasea'* In Class a 
Status, and P^wer <2nd ad.| New York: The Free Presa, 1966), ppl 6-11; Leonard 
Retaraan, ClaJf^n American Society (New Yorki The Free Press, f 959) , pp. 269-210. 

Two other articles which presant analyses of the multiple dlmen^lona of 

class co^sciojyisness are of pelevance herei Richard T* Iforris ann Raymond J* 

Jftirphys "A Par^dips for th^ Study of Class Conscibusness," Sociology and 1 

Social Researen , L (April, 1966) ,^97^313 ; and B^ell 011i^n» 'p'oward Class 

Consciousneas Next Time: , Marx and the Working Class,'' Politics and Society , 

;1II (Pall, 1972), 1-24, . T"^^" ' 

^ 4 . I 

; White Collar (New York: Oxford Univarsity Press, 1956), 325. 

1 5 ^ ^ ' I ^ 

! Even this widely used measure is not without controvergy , ^ For a die^ 

'iusBion of some of the Issues surrounding class self-identlf Ica^lon as a 

measure, sea the Appendix to this paper. 



qyetatloA irom MUis should DAke elear, ^dsatifleatlon with the vGrking 
class nottld clearly sseia npeefisary fot clfisa aomsciouanassi hut It hardly 
asMs auffitilent,. tomy who Idantlfy with the w©rkliii\laaa praa4^W.y 
wmmn hy that IdMtlfleatloa iS^ly that thay work for a llvtog. It would 
aats that only whwi that Idamtlf Icatjoti is coupled with a ■ense that the 
mesbara of the working class are the vlatlas of aoosomle Ifsjustlca becauae' 
they do not reeelve their fair share of the fruits of thalr labor; that the 
source of ih±B injustice Is the fundamental ebnfllct of Interests between 
the working class and the bourgeoislei and that the means to correct the 
injustice is through activity with other members of the working class 
woulrf that Identity assume a clearly political potential. Such attitudes 
would be^^aningless for political action lf^,^»^^tlnk^ to a sense of 
personalMdentlfication with the working fclass; on the other hand» such 
identification would likewise be without political potency unless coupled 

with a sense of the common interests of working class members and a willing' 

> 

nesa to act on behalf of those Interests, 

What Hills 's description makes clear Is that full class consciousness 
has multiple dimensions- In recognition of the various aspects of the 
conceptf class consciouBnais was measurad in a nimber of ways In a recent 
study of the metropolitan work forces raspondents were asked sot only 
about^tlQir class identification but also about their sensa of the fairness 
qf the economic reward system in America, their sense of conflict be t^ween 
the classes, anfi thtfir sense of the wisdom of collective action by the 
working class." It should be made clear that, although these measures do 



The Metropolitan Work Force Survey Is a large ecalfe telephone survey 
of 1365 work force members living in raj or urban areas conducted In Aprils 
1976 by Sidney Verba and myself. Sixty urban areas were selected with a 
probability proportional to populacion. Within these areas respondents 



tap Mvwal of the dlj&^tloms of elaBs aonselousnosfls thmy In no imy 
mMSutm the kind of revolutlou^y eiass eonsolousnesB whleh Marx pre* 
dlct^ would mmtge within tht ranka of the working elasa. Evan If wl 
i^ra to fl^9 on. the baala of thaaa maasursBp a great daal of elaai^^ 
eonsclouanasa ^a&ong American vorkera — and we irlll not — It vould be ^ 
unwlae to predict nploalye elass rehelilon on that baala, fheae 
queatlona aeaaure general bellefe about hov the world worka In olaaa 
teraa» not a coiamltment to act on bahalf of those belief a » such lesa a 
aooad^^ent to aet aggreislvely or violently. 

. ClasB self-ldentlfleetloa g The reapondents In the Matropolltan Work 
Force Survey were first prtMnted an open-ended question about the clasa 
to ^rhlch they thought they belonged. Thoae who could not answer and those 
who gave answers which were either ambiguous — for eKample^ "the lower- . 
middle class" " or not grounded In class as It la usually construed — 
for example* "the average class" or "the liberal class" — In shorty all 
those who did not answer "middle" or "working," were asked a closed-ended 
follow-^up question In which those two alternatives were offerbd. ^ 

As shown In Figure 1» which reports the responses to these questions 
for those In whlte^ and blue-collar occupations, there are relatively few, 
work force memberB who spontanaouily Identify with the working class, ^ 



ware selected by a. "random digit" technique, the un^^erae being mMbere of 
the work forcep Within households » selection amdp^ eligible respondents 
was also random* Unless othetwise noted all data in this paper are from 
this suinray. (It should be not^ that, for purposes Irrelevant to^^^ls 
paper, the survey was carried out so as to oversample imemployed members 
of the work force. In this context the data have been Weighted So that the 
unemployed are not overrepresented. ) ^ 

Because of the clear referenca in several of these^^qbestione to 
"workers" and because of the importance wfeich the working class as such 
assimes in the work of Jterx, reBpondents have been divided into white- 
and blue^collar groups. Clearly, such a crude division does violence to 
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la Figure 1, the unshad^ portion of each bar glvfci thef proportion who 

respond^ "mlddla*' or "working*^ to the open-andtd queationj the upper 

shaded portion shows the additional Incrament provided /4y answers to the 

foraed-eholce cloaed-ended question; the figure at the top of the bar is 

the total pereentage of the gsoup which chose that class dssignatlon In 

response either to the open or the clos^-ended queatlon# . Only 4 per 

cent of the white-collar workers spontaneously placjrf theaselves In the 

working clasSp ^lle 69 per cent placad thraselves In the middle class. 

Blue-collar wrkars were spmewhat more likely to ^.Identify with th# 

working class*' Still, ^only 8 per cent made this spontaneous choice while 

50 per eent chose the middle class* Considering respon&sri to the clos6= 

ended fgdlow-up question, th^ pattern changes somewhat: white-collar 

workers Identified with the middle Qlm^m by a margin of about two-to-one; 

blue-collar workers chO|Sa the working-class option by nearly ps large a 

margin* Taking the responses to the two questions togethef^we find 

an overwhelming preference among white-collar workers, and a two-to-one 

8 

preference among blue-^collar workers, for middle-class identification* 



the realities of the contesporary occupational world. In particular, this 
dichotomy does not take into account the similarities — both In terms of 
objective pdsltion and in terms of attitudes — between manual workers and 
^ members of the lower^whlte-CQllar prpletarlat , ' On this issue see Richard 
^ F. Hamilton, C lass and Politics in the United States (New Yorki John Wiley 
and Sons, Inc., 1972) and Harry Braverman, Labor and Monopoly Capital (New 
York* Monthly Review Press , 1974). \ ^ 

David Butler and Donald Stokes present data which shw that British 
respondents are much more likely to place th^selves in tbfe middle or working 
class ~ as opposed to other miscellaneous categories "-/when asked an open- 
ended class eelf-ldentificatlon question. Furthermore, /more than three- 
fourths of the manual workers to whom they spoke Identified with the working 
class in response to a two-part open--and closed-tended question analogous 
to the one used here. [Political Change In Britain C2nd ed, , New Yorki St. 
Martin's Press, 197^), pp. ,68^73,] These data confirm the conclusion that 
the level of spontaneous working-class consciouBness in the United States Is 
very low. m 
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Othmt PMsugeB of eJ^as conBoleusnegj; In addition to .the qutBtlone 



about elaas Belf-identificst4oni several .other questions, were asked In order 
to tap othar dlmensionfi of class comseioysneast Reaponilents were queried 
abQut the fairness of^economle rewards — whether first factory workers 
and then business executives are paid too nuch| too little i or about the 
ri|ht Mount;' a^ut class conflict whether the interests of workers 
and ffianagment are fundMentally In opposition or fundaaentally the same; 
and about eolldarity aaiong workers ™ whether workers in Aserlca would be 
better off if they stuck together or if they worked as individuals to get 
ahead on their own. 

Figure 2 gives the proportions of tUt white- and blue-collar groups 
gf^ing claBs-confielous replies to^these itras. On each of these ^ . 
dimensions ~ f alrnesSi eonf lict and solidarity blue-collar workers 
were more likely to give ^ class-conscious response i to say that workers 
are paid too little and eKecutlvee too muchi that the interests of workers 
and management are ^ oppostilon; and that workers should atick together. 
The lt«B abou*t worklng-claas solidarity elicits the most class^-eonsclous 
replies from both oCGupatlonal groups followed by those about conflict 
and filrness respectively. It. is interaatlng ta note that the sharpest 
dlf faranca batwaan the ocAipational grDups appears on the question about 
falrnaes, the smallest difference on tha question about conflict. It is 
hardly eurprislng that blue-collar workers manifest greater class^coneclous^ 
nass than whlta-collar workera, Evan though there Is nothing Inappropriate 
about a white-collar worker -s responding that workers are paid too llttla 
and executives too much, that there is fundamantal conflict between the 
classes or that workers should stick together, It is difficult to suggest 
an interpretation of what it meane for a white-collar worker to identify 
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with the worklQg elass 07. for that natter , vhAt would bt mMst By working- 
el&BS aqnsaleuBQese on the part of whlca-callar workarip ^ 
It la Intarestlag to f&ote ^^n paBslQg the relatlonehlps among the 
Individual class eonBelouaness Items, Although the various aspects of 
claBB consciousness have been dlsQ^ussed as sjiparate dlmehslons It seraa 
reasc^ble to expect them to form a coherent belief system. For blue- 
collar workers^ though not/for whlte=collar workers, there are reasonably 
strong relatloniihlps between identifying with the working class and the 
(Other dimensiona of class conflict* (For blue-'collar workers, average 
gama f3). However , when it comes to the other dlmeasi'Ons of clasB 
conscUusness, tl^^relatlonshlps for bl^e-collar workers among the Items «e 
quite unlmprees^ei albeit they are all in the expected direction. (For 
blue-collar workers , average gamma ,13). the relative weataiess of 
the relationships among these class consclousneBS items becomes even 
clearer when the coafticients are compared with those for another set 
of thraa subataatively related Items having to do with thi nature of 
opportunities for success in America* (For blue-eollar workers , the 
average gamma for these toerican^ Dream It^s ■ *4^)* Both because these 
measures are substantively related and because the belief systems of 
ordinary citizens have been charactarized by aoniiderable structural 



9 ^ 
The gammas for theae relationships are as follows* (The upper 

portion of the^ table gives the data for blue^collar workers, the lower 

portion f or^whlte-collar workers*) / 
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eohe^ence In recent years, ,^t' is not .obvious why the relatlonflhlps among 
various measures axhiblt so little coherence. ' ^ 



Who Has It? 



; So far, we havf located wh^pever clasfi consc^ousnMe txlatB where one 
.would eKpfect t>yfind It among blue-collar* vbrkfcre but we have not 
found ffi^ch of It* In order to understand more fully why there is 

so lit tie* It saras germane /to probe further th© clrcimstances which 

\ ' ^ / • ' V ; \ ; 

are commonly thought to nurture — or to inhibit ~ Its" development • Using 
the multiple measures of c^.^se consciousness which have been presentedj 
four hypotheses will be examined. First we will consider the Marxian ^ . 
prtposltlon that class consciousne^ss emergei in settings whleh bring 
workers into contact with one another. Then we will consider commonly 
accepted explanations of the absence of class cpnsciousnefls in contemporary 
toericai that racial divisions in the working class prevent American 
workers from recognizing their cdtoon Interests; that the individualist 
associated with the Horatio Alger ethic is hostile to th# development 
of cla sfi solidarity I that the affluence of postindustrlal society blurs 
class distinctions add, therefore ^ depresses consciousness , 

Unionization, Factories and C las Cohsclougness : Marx made clear that 
indlvlduai workers In isolation from one another would b^ unlikely to 
achieve "true" consciousness; however, when concentrated together In 
factories they would have the opportunity to coimiunicate with una another 
and to combine into associations. Thus, class consciousness would be 



10 I 

On this point, see Norman H. Nle with Krlatl Andersens "Ftass Belief 
Systems Revisited," Journal of PoliticB, X^XVI (Aigust, 1974), 540^87. 



^l^tered where workere have an opportunity to Interacts On this basis it 
seems reasonable to expect both factory workers — as ppposed to those 
who pursue rianual work in ^on-factory settings like beauty shops, 
^Btauraflts or laupdrli^s and unl^ members to be eepeclally likely 

to be class conacj^^s^r Special emphpsls is placed upon 4inlonlzEtion as 

^'v ■ ^ ■ ' " ^ ^ 

a conaclou8nesS"rflislng mechanism because. In the abBenci of aysoclallflfe^ ^ 
or social demQcratlc partys th^re are feW Institution^ In- American 

^ ■ —4 3. 

society which are explicitly concerned wlth^tepresentlng wo^er*' 
needs as unloni are. . sr. ' 

" ' The data In Figure 3 show the effects upon claag cmsclousness of 
associarting with other workers in unions and in factory sattings. In 
each case the comparison fa first between all blue^collar wortcers and 
all blue^collar union members and then between these 'two groups and blue-^ 
collap union members who work in factories, the group which would be 
expected to exhibit the highest level of const iousi^es s . In each case^ 
union members are more class conscious than blue^collar workers as a 
whole. Interestingly , it is the difference in terms of solidarity — 
believing that workers should stick together if they wish to get ahead — 
which la largest* On the other dimensions the differences are ralatively 
small and of consistent magnitude* It is Interesting that unionization 
seems to increase the understanding of the efficacy of collective activity 
but to be less effective in creating the sense of the class system against 
which such collective activity would be taken. In particulars It Is 
interesting to note that, even though union members are relatively more 
likely to give a apontaneoue working-class Identification, the number of 
such IdentifierB amung union mambersi is ft mere 12 per cent. 

If the dlfference-B associated with union membership are consistent, 
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Figure 3 

Class Consciousness by Uniort'l^cibership and Factory Work Setting 
(Blue Collar Workers Only) 
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although not overwheliaingly large, effects of working in a factory setting 
are not even consistent. Unionized blue-collar factory workers/ who 
might be predicted to be the most claBB-c^StBclous group, are more likely 
to see the eKisting dlBtrlfeutlon of rewards a| unfair and to believe that 
workers should stick together, but l^ese likely to identify with the workln| 
clase and to see conflict between the classes. Thus, the hypotheeio that 
factory aettlngs are conducive to the development of class consciousness 
cannot be confirmed at least in the contemporary United States, 

R ace and Claas ConScio uenesa : Three themes contained in the coiraion 
wisdom about the working class in contemporary America offer answers to 
the question "Why ao little class consclousn'ii|Ss? " Let us now turn to a 
consideration of the first of those themes ^ /the degree to which race 
consciousness among black workers acts as a barrier t€ class solidarity. 

At least since -agels, observerB of American society have remarked 

upon the degree to which ethnic diversity divides the working class and 

renders more difficult the emergence of the politics of economic conflict : 

American conditions involve very great and peculiar 
difficulties for a steady development of a workers- 
party immigrations which divides the workers 

into two groups: the native-born and the foreigners , 
' "and the latter in turn Into the Irish, (2) the 

Germans, (3) the many small groups, each of which 
understands only itself: Czechs, Poles, Italians, 
Scandinaviane , etc* And then the Negroes. To form 
a single party out of these requires unusually 
powerful incentives*^! 

Such a view seems to make intuitive sense given the proDilnence of racial 
conflict in American hiatory and contemporary politics. The point is 



"Letter to Frledrich A. ^ Sorge in Marx and Engels : Basic Writings on 
Politics and Phllosoptiy, ed , hv Lewis S/ Feuer , Anchor Books, (New 
YoVk: Doubl^day and Company, 1959), p. 458, 



1 

1 



.frequently made that thoae mhut directly threatened by thrusts for equality 
on the part of blacks are the whites who are closest to them in economic 
status: whites whose craftiuniari training prograa^ have been targeted 
for IncluSilon of minority trainees/ whose neighborhoods have bean selected 
for public housing filtesi pr whose inner-city schools have been Incorporated 

into busing plans. Those who would be expected to be allies in a politics 

'I ^ 

of economics continue to tej ae they have often been In the past, frequent 
antagonists In a politics of social and cultural Issues* Clearly > survey 
data cannot begin to Bpekk to the overall Issue of the degree to which V 



racial conflict dampens /worker solldarlt^^- Still we can focus on a 
narrower aspect of the ^uestionj whether race consciousness on the part 
of blacks underminee cjiase consciousnass * 

We can begin by inquiring whether blacks" manifest the^ kind of limited 

class conaclousness which seemed to be so rare within the American working 

/ 

class as a whole* Figure 4 presents data on the class self-- identifications 
of black and white blue-collar and whlte-^collar workers. In each of the 
occupational categories blacks are less likely than their white counter- 
parts to have assigned themselves spontaneously either to the middle or 

to the working class. In addition i blacks are somewhat less likely than 

j 

their white counterparts to place themselves in the middle class and 
slightly more likely than the parallel white group to place themselves In 
the working class in response to the open-^ended question, V^at is striking 
about^ the pattern of responses , however , Is not the differences between 
whites and blacks, but the similarities. Even among blue^collar blacks 
only a few respondents spontaneously Identify with the-working^class. 

Clear differences between the races do appear in the responses to the 
cloaed^ended follow-up queBtlon on class identification. Blacks were mor,e 
likely than whites to have chosen a workings-class Identtf Ication when 
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presented with a forced choice between middle- and workings-class identifica 
tion. Among blue--collar workere of both races » a majority identified with 
the working claes when confronted with the dual alternatives. However, ^ 
blue-'Collar blacks were relatively more likely to have chosen worKing^class 
Identification than blue collar whites* It is interesting that even white^ 
collar blacks chose a working-class identification on the follow-up 
quastlon by a two-^to-one majoVityi while white-collar workers among whites, 
not surprisingly 5 chose a middle^class identification by the same ratio. 
Stlllj the bbvlouB interpretation of the combined' responses is that ' 
Ainericans identify with the middle class. Only in one group, blue=-collar 
blacks, is there a plurality of working--claiS identifiers. However, 
even then, those who choose working-class identification still a 
minority do so largely in response to the f orced=-choice follow-up 
question* 

As shown in Figur?^ 5^ there are clear differences between blacks 
and whites in terms of their responses to our other class-consciouaness 
measures. In each case, each of the black occupational groups Is more 
likely to givs a class^conRclous response than Is either of the white 
occupational groups* to believe that the distribution of economic 
rewards in America is unfair, to see conflict between the interests of 
workers and iriiinagement , and to believe that workero should stick to- 
gether* It is interesting to note that, in each case, there is less 
difference in attitude between the occupational groups among blacks than 
among whites* 

However, the relative class consciousness that we have discovered among 
blacks would in easence be meaningless if it were submerged in an even 
stronger sense of black cansciouBness . On this basis it seems reasonable 
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to inquire if blacke — who perceive more class conflict and subscribe, to 

more class solidarity than whiteQ ™ are mora likely to perceive race than 

, class solidarity. Figure 6, in which blacks' responses to our quegtiona 

about class conflict and class aolidarity are compared with their reeponats 

to analogous questions about race conflict and solidarityj shows that 

blacks are more J ikely to give clana-conscious than race-'conscious responaea i 

35 per cent indicate that the interests of blacks and whites are 'in oppos'i^tion 

while 45 per cent said that the interests of wtfrkers and m^agement are in 

opposition; ^9 per cent iiidicated that blacke should etick together while 

1 2 

75 per, cent said chat: wOiTkerfej should stick :.u[:^ther.^ 

f lirthermorL. , race cansciousness does not seem "to dampe|i class conscious-* 
nesa among blackn. Rather it seema to enhance it slightly. As shown in 
Table ij 47 per cant of blacks who see conflict between the interests of 
blacks and whites , but only 40 per cent of those who do not, also see 
opposition between the classes* Eighty^siK per cent of blacks who say that 
blacks should stick togethGr, as opposed to 58 per cent of those who feel 
that blacks shauid struggle on their own, feel that workera should stick 



12 

pracisely analogcus questions make somewhat less sense for the two 
other aspects o " conBciouenasH .\s^ich have been specif led » Identity and 
fairnesa. Pr e/vuma bA y , tha question which would parallel in wording the' 
op^n^ended ^lt?r:i uncjd to meanurc class self --identification would be some-- 
thing like ''What race do you consider yourself?" Of course ^ such a question 
was indeed pased in the Metropolitan Work Force Survey , but the answers were 
^^not considered to be^a measure of "racial self ^identification , " That responses 
to the question about class would be construed as an Indicator of subjective 
identification while anowera to tffe quest ion about race would be seen as 
a matter of obje.ctlve teality is itst.df significant. Presumably ^ the way 
to ask parallel questions about claae and racial identity is to ask how 
close trie raspondbnt feeis to memberB of variouo groups — including blacks^ 
whites, the working clasb and the miclile class. This was the stratagy 
adopted in the 1976 Election Survey crmdiicted by the Center for Political 
StudieH ac the Univ^r iiluy au , 

f 

With reference to che diraenalon of fairneBBs a qu^tion was posed about 
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together, Thusj clase-consclous views are more common among the ^ace^ ^ 
consciojue — not lese. | ' 

These isaue^fl were pursued furthar in a serleB of lon^ft^^oilpw^up Int^r" 

views which were conducted with a small sample of the respondents who were 

\ ^ — ■ 

13 ^ 

originally contacted in the telephone survey. Two themes emerge clearly 

_ ^ \ 

from the small number of follow-up interviewe with blacks. The firstyis 

that blacks are, on the whole, more->oriented to group solidarity than 



the fairness .of society's treatment of blacks and whites, flowever, It was 
suf^f Iciently different , both in content and in format ^ from the quesjtlons % 
about fair pay for workers and executives that comparison of the marginal'b 
on the items is impossible. Still, the responses cd the question ^about 
race fairness are sufficiently instructive to warrant attention* 

Respondents were asked who has a better chance to get the good jobs — 
^blaqka, whites or is there no difference. Those who saw a difference were 
then asked if they considered that difference tb be fair* As shown in the 
data presented below ^ blacks felt there to be considerably more unfairness 
with respect to job opportunities for whites and blacks than blue-collar 
workers of either race perceived with respect to the falrnesa of pay. 
Furthermore J there is a much more substantial difference between blacks and 
whites on this issue than there was between blue^collar and white-collar 
workers on issues Involving class or between blacks and whites on issues 
Involving class* 

\ 

Fairnesg of Blacks and twites Chances 
to Get the Good Jobs 
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The iitterly unsyatematlc Bample for the follow--up interviews 
included sixty reflpondentH nil of whom were Jobless at the time of the 
original telephojie Interviejws antf nineteen of whom were black* It is only* 
fair to caution against lending too much credence to inferences drawn* from 
such a small and iins y^i C enia t I u ^X^imDln.^ 
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Vhites, This, however, merely confirms what we l^^rned in Figure 6. 
What is ^rte Interesting ia:^that blacks on the whole do not^ aschew ^ 
cooperation with whltae in pureuit of claBs--relatad economic goals. 
Black rasporiyents in the follow-iup interviews were asked whether black workeri 
should form their own aeparate organizations to solve their common probleme 

■a 

,pr whether they sho^uld work together with workera of other races. Only 
one of the sixteen black respondents who answered the question said that" 
blacks should not wprk with whit^ee. The separatist approach of th^im 
particular Respondent j a twenty--yesr--old black factory worker^ wa& un^ 
ambiguous* "You're marching against the' ^raajn' so why should you^'march 
with them." The rest of the black respondents opposed demonstrations 
or marches on economic Issues that were or^^ized for^ blacks only* 

We all need the same things so we should all work together," as a black 
plumber put it. 

Several respondents were q^ige canny. in rflf f erentiating the sorts 

of collective goals shared by those with common economic interests, 

f" ■ ■ , 

whether those interests come by virtue of claae or unemplo3?ment stfituSfc , 

Trom the civil rights, goals which unite blacks — and for which many 

of the blacks indicated that black workers must fight alone, wlthput the aid 

of sympathetic v/hites. "If you are fighting for equal rifhts or equal 

employment for blacka," a black telephone operator told usf "you should 

march ^n your own. But tor rightb.-tpr wt)rkers in general, you march 

with everyone else." 

Blacks- willingneau to cooperate with whites in pursuit of economic 

■goals was often expresaed in terina of collective goals for blacks; that 

is, many blacks cxproHncid the view that, beCBiise whites hold all the 

power, the only way for blacks to get ahead is to work with whites who share 



, chalf eeoamlc Ifitere&ta, "M tried It by ourstlves they wouldn-t 
llaten." Thua, In a mmnBm^ elase sqlldarlty la embractd as the Instrutteiftal 
Ity tot aehlevlng racial goals » r » 

In the aourae^of this bi^laf mplrlcal exploratlan we have seen that 
blaek verkera are conaldsrably ^more alaaa eonaeloua than are white woFkers. 
a clais cenaclousness whleh doia not mmmm to enter Into eompetltlon with 
their sense of^raae^^sclouaneaa. However striking these findings night 
he, they. must not be llmt too tmch weight. The tendeney of blacks to 
see more class than race conflict and to subscribe more to class than 

■', » r- i . ■ - " 

racial solldarlty^ls indeed aurprlsingi however, the data should not be 
' Interp^ted aa ahowlng that, class Identity aupercedes racial Identity 
for blacks or that black cdnbclousness la not a salient political foMe. 
At best I they show that , It Is not, an Inauperable obstacle to class 
^action on the part of blacka. 

Clearlyj^:! the data p are InMf f iclent to contradict a hypotheals 

as a^par^tly^eboigruent with the American experience from the no^nothlnga 
through George Wallace as the hypothtsls that wooing class polities has 
been Impeded fay ethnic divisions uiong trioae who share economic InterestSp 
First of all J survey data can go only so far In helping to urtdtir stand the 
unfolding of political events. ^ The chasm dividing the opinions expressed 
in a survey like ours and the actions of people on a picket line outside 
a high ichbol in South Boston or a housing project In Forest Hills Is a 

, e ■ 

deep one* What Is equally Important^ the attitudes of the black minority 
are probably less important than those of the white majority* No matter 
that blacks axprasB willingness to unite with working-class whites or 
that race conBclouF>nes8 does not envelope clasB consciousness among 
black workers if whites are reelitant to such cooperation or unconvinced 



/ 



of Its nMesfilty« In a t«a)M, the attttudei of blacks ara^frslavant ; 
it is the attitudes of the wH^te n^Jority which are crucial. 

Th^ i^cgican DgMm and Class ConaciQuenasg i Obaarvars of ^erican 
society aad politics have long hot^ the special nature of the dnocratic - 
order in America ai^ sought the key to explain it. toong th& factors 
most frequently cit^ is a distinctive belief based uppn^ a strong sense 
of individualism and a comiitment to the ^ Quality of all men " that the 
American is ^boi^n into no boundad or defined place in the social hierarchy 
andp thus* thkt the opportunitlea ^or success for the able and ambitious 
are virtually unlimited* r * 

The belief in individual opportunity for success — what is called the 
^erlcan DreMi ~ Is often said to have inhibited the ^ergefice of a 
collective working class conaeiouaness.^^ It seems eminently sensible to 
posit links between coimitment tq^ Individualietia equality of opportunity 
and limits class consciousness, fot the two suggest very different 
versions of how American society works and how one ought to cope with it. 
According to the American Dream, toerican Si 2±mty is essentially falrt 
the unequal distribution of rewards Is a function of the fact that aom^ 
people work harder and are more talented than others and arei therefore^ 
able to advance; theref ore, the worker who wishes to Jjiprove his 1©^ 
should work hard on his own. According to a class conscious view, on 
the other hands the division of social r wards Is unfair, baaed on 
position in tha economic order rather than any measure of merit or 
industry; thareforap the worker who wiflhas to Increase his share of those 



^^One of the earliest and most provocative versions of this theory 
is contained in Leon- Samson's Toward a U nit ^ Front (New Yorki Farrar and 
Rineharc, 1935), Chap- 1. 



twimrda slujuld join with eebar imrkerB and aet colltetlv«l> to ehanga 
an unjust ^yvCtt* Although this irsl&tiorishlp bttwaen belief In the 
Aaericiin Dreui and fiii abatnea of class consclouanelis has baan often 
bTpothaalz^i aod soaatlmaB taken fo^ gran tad. It has rarely If ever bam 
subeltted, to mplrlcal tast.^^ 

Considering this loglo — that an Imflviduallatlc vision of advanea- 
mant la incompatible %d,th a alass^conscfoua view of the way society dlvldi 
Its raMrds = we would be l^^^o have no particular npactations .about ' 
class self ^Identif Icatlon. Thars would se^ to be no particular conflict 
between Idantlfylng with the working class and believing In tha Aaarlcan 
Draamt One-^uld easily call himself a worker and bellava that there la 
plenty of opportunity f^or au^eaBs and that thbsa opport^^tl^a are fairly 
distributed; on tha other hand^ there is m reason why aomaone ^o thlnka 
of hl^elf as middle claes must be optjjiifltlc about those opportunitlas. 
Thus I thara is no particular r^aen to ^cpact that those who balleva in 
tha American Dream would be especially unllkaly to Idantlfy with the 
working class* I 

The data praaented in Figure 7 confirm this aKpectatloni Among blua« 
collar workers, there is relatively llttla difference in frequency of 
working-class identification between those who believe there is little 



^Respondents were aak^ several questions about their belief in the 
American Dream, among thCTi whether the ^chlld of a factory worker a good 
chance, aome chance, a sll^ t chance or no chance at all to become a buelnasa 
^ecutive or professional; whether the worker's child l^s about the sama 
chance, somewhat less, or much leas chance to get ahead than the child of a 
business executive and, if the chances were parcalv^ dlfferafl^, whether o^ 
not the difference \mB seen to be fair. By and large, they were quite sanguine 
about the amount of opportunity for success available: 71 per cent indicated 
that a worker's child has at leAst some chance' to get ahead. They were more 
cynical about the equal diatribution of those chances Ar success i 58 per cant 
saw differences between the chances available to workers' and executives' 
children and considered those differencafi to be unfair. 



opeoness for advaacment on the part of tha child of a faetory worker 
or who bellwa the opportumlties are unfair and thoaa who take a mere 
aangulna view of the opportunity atriieture In Amarlcat Those who balleve 
that the ohanees for a ohlld of a factory yerker are good or that the 
allocation of chances is fair between a factory workers and an »ecutlve 
cblld are actually v«ry slightly more likely to consider themselves 
working class than Arf* those who believe that working class child has 
no chance or that the dlstirlbutlon of chances across classes Is unfair. 

It Is on the other measures of class conscl6usness that a relationship 
would be escpected between belief in the ^^erlcan Dream and the absence of 
class consciouanesfis for It Is the other meaMres which tap the respondents* 
sense of how the world works, as opposed to his sense of himself «^ As 
shorn In Figure 8, there Is such a relationship. The top set of graphs 
shows the, relationship between views on how much oppb^^rtunity for advance- 
ment a factory worker's child Ima and the likelihood of choosing the ''class 
conscieua" answer to the several measures of class consciousness: belief 
that workers are unfairly rewarded; belief in ^conflict between the Interests 
of manag«Eient and workers; and belief that workers must stick together. 
The bottom set of graphs shows the relationship between belief In the 
fairness of opportunities In ^erlca and the choice of a class conscious 
response. As one can see, almost all the relationships are positive both 
for white-collar and for blue-collar workers. Though belief in the American 
Dream was unrelatad to class self-^ideatlf Icatlon, It clearly does have fiome 
relationship to other measures of class consciousness. Intereatingly 
enough, the relatlonshlpa are poeltlve for both blue-^collar and whlte*-coliar 
workars and, though there Is variation from question to question, tf similar 
magnitude for the two groups. The argument that belief in the American 
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DoM. Belief in the American Dream Depress Class Conselousness? 
' (Blue Collar Workera Only) * 
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Dr^am would dMBpen dovn class co&sclousnasp Is, of cbur8e» pitched In terms 
of the Impact of these beliefs on eonaelousness among those who objectively 
would fall within the working class presumably blue^-collar workers. In 
fact» the relationship holds for both groups. Thus, we have given some ' 
©nplrlcal conflrtoatlon to one of the bits of connozf viadoia which "everybody 
knows" about American politlcfip that the prevailing individualism of the 
American Dreim has served to mute class consciousness. 

Class ConBCiousness In a Poet^Industrlal Age i An often heard ~ a^ as 
frequently dispute — generalization about contMiporary American politics' i 
that class politics is of diminished salience in a post-lpdustrlal society. 
In an era of technological devalopmentg a servlce^orlented economy, 
pervasive afflurace, class lines are said to have become less distinct and 
class conflicts are said to become eellpsed by disputes over matters of 
style, Mtals and way-of-llfe. As an abstract interpretation of^ the current 
dlrMtion of American society^ this analysis is not without its critics. 
At a more concrete level the evidence la somewhat mixed; however, those who 
study public opinion and voting have found, by and large^ a diminution over 
time in the relationship between social c^ass and eKpressed political 
pref #r|i;ae.ea , « 

^ Al^rig these lines. It seems reasonable to inquire whether it was always 

thus, or whether the level of class eonaelousness was not perhaps higher 
in the past. Although cross--sectional data do not permit distinctions 
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See, for example, Richard E. Dawion, Public Opinion and Contemporary 
Disarray (New York: Harper and Row, Publishers^ 1973), chap. 4; Gerald 
Pomper , Voters' Choice (New York* Dodd, Mead and Company, 1975), chap. 3; 
Norman H, Nie^ Sidney Verba, and John R, Petrocik, The Changing American 
Voter (Cmbridgei Ha ryard University Fress, 1976), chaps « 13'^ 14 \ Everett 
Carll Ladd, Jr* , with Charles D. Hadley, Transformations of the American 
Party Systm (2nd ed . New York: W. W. Norton, 1978) . " ' 



betweea gsiinafcloul and llfe-eycle effeetgp V6 can make a preliminary 
scab by considering the relationship between age and clais conaclouenass • 
One irould ^pect that the raall group o% people in the sample who came 
of age politically during Che Depression of the thirties — a period 
when American pQlltlcs wms characterised by relatively higher levels of 
class antagonize — would have a relatively stronger sense of class 
consciousness. As shown In Figure 9p which gives thi percentage of the 
blue^collar workers In various age groups ^ho Identified with the working 
class In response to oj^t open- and closed^ended questions, there Is a 
fairly clear relationship between age and the propensity to Identify ^ 
with the working class, Veryi very few of the younger blue*collar workers 
identify spontaneously with the working class ^ Although the proporclon 
spontaneously Identifying with the working cldss reaches only 19 per 
cent in Che oldest group * this la still a substantially higher pros- 
per clon than ik^any of the other age groups » As shown in Figure 10, 
however, this pattern does not hold for our other measures of class 
consciousness. In no case Is there anything reBembllng a llnrar re^ 
latlonshlpi and. In no case the oldest group relatively the moat class 
conscious. 

It Is possible to make over^tlme comparisons using data from a study 
conducted In 1939 by Roper Poll for Fortune Magazine about two of our 
measures, class self ^idantlf Icatlon and perception of •conflict between 
the classes. These data make possible informed speculation about how 
the level of class consciousness has changed since the Depression*"^ 



For a fuller analysis of these data, Including an explanation of the dif 
ficulties involved in aslng them and the rationale for looking at whites only, 
see Sidney Verba and Kay Letaian Schloztnan, "Unemployment, Class Consciousness 
and Radical Politics," Journfll of Politics 39 (May, 1977), 291=323* 
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CLASS CONiClOUiMESS, BY AGE 
(Blue Collar Only) 
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Reeratly there Ms baea a certain anount o£ debate among aoclal sci^ 

entlBts about whether thare has been an actual decline In ^he number of 

working-clasa Identlf iere or whether the alleged decline la a function of 

18 

dlfferenceB In sampling a^d quest log -wording* The debate centers around 

reaponses to closed^ended class self ^-identlf icatlon Items. Although it le 

jjipoislble to settle this debate definitively , the responrijis to the open-ended 

question asked in 1976 —a replication of the question used by Roper In 1939 " 

can be used to supplement available figures. Table 2^ whlch^ gives the 

reapomsea for the white, non-farm work force for 1939 and 1976, shows some 

significant changes over the" past several decades. As compared with 1976 1 

there were more working-class Identifiers and more people who did not answer 

at all and fewer middle-class and miscellaneous replies In 1939. It is 

Important to note thats even then, a majority of the respondents were 

spontaneous middle^class identifiers and only 16 per cent were spontaneous 

worklng^clasd Identifiers. 

Because the white non-farm wor^ force has changed substantially In 

composition In the years since 1939, it seems appropriate to examine class 

self-ldentlf icatlon within various occupational levels/ In Figure 11 i 

upper-white-collar s lower-white-collars and wage workers are comparad In terms 

19 

of their class self ^Identlf Icatlons. There was less difference among 



^®See Richard F, Hamilton, "The Marginal Middle Class: A Reconsideration*' 
American Sociological Review , XKKl (April, 1966), 192=199; Charles W. Tucker 
^*0n Working Class Identification" and Hamilton, "Reply to Tucker," American 
SociQloglcal Review , ]QO(I (December, 1966), 855-856, E. M, Schralber and G. T, 
Nygrun "Subjective Social Class In America," Social Forces , XLVIII (March, 1970), 
348^356, attempt to reconcile the various positions of these and other authors. 
See also, Richard Morris and Vincent Jeffries, "Class Consciousness^ Forget 
It!" Sociolosy and Social R e search , LIV (April, 1970), 192-^199. 
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The 1939 data do not permit ue to distinguish between uppet^blue-collar 
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the oecupatloiial groups In 1976 than 1939* Virtually no on«p ragardlesB of 
QQcupatienal level, Identified with the WDrking class in 1976* Although 
there la aome relatiociahip between occupational level and the likelihood of 
identifying as middle class in 1976, the relationship is not as strong as it 
was in 1939 when the nunber of middle-'clasi identifiers rose mora rapidly ~ 
and the number of working class IdentlflerB fell corraspondingly " with 
Qiovement up the occupational ladder. It is interesting to notep furthermore^ 
that in 1976 the beliefs of all occupational groupe more or less approximated 
those of the ujpper-white-collar group In 1939 i at that time in the highesc 
occupational group, 3 per cant spontaneously identified with the working 
class and 67 per cant with the middle class, figures which approximate the 
results across all class levels In 1976. 

In contrast to the change in the number of working-class ^entlfiers 
since 1939, there is vary little change over the period in the overall 
perception of conflict betwaan the classes. That ^thin itself is inter- 
esting in that the thirties were a period of considarable conflict between 
labor and managamant and a time when the rhetoric of class confllet was more 
frequently heard than In the eaventies. However, as shown In Figure 12, 
there has been a change in the ralationshlp between i)ecupatlonal level and 
parception of class conflict » a change analogous to that found for the 
ralationshlp batwean class salf =^identif Icatlon and* occupationfll level. 
In 1939 twice as many wage workers as upper-white-collar workers gave 
ciass-coneclous responeas to the ItCTi about class conflict; in 1976 the 
figures for the two groupe were virtually the same. In the case of class 

and lower-blue--collar workara much lees to construct sophisticated 
occupational categories, Thereforei the data have been regrouped to conform 
to the occupational categories of the Rd^er study* 



• • • 



m ) Figure 12 

Perception of Class Conflict by Occupational I.eval* 1939 and 197~~6 
% Saying Management and Workers Are in Opposition 
(Whites Only) 
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self-ldentlf Icatlon the lower occupational groups had come to resemble the 
upper--whlta^collar group as of 1939. In this case, however, the convergence 
Is in the opposite direction; the white-collar groups have moved toward the 
position taken by the wage workers In 1939* What la, however, most important 

to notice is that with reference both to class self-identification and to 

------ ^ 

perception of conflict between the classes what has occurred is not so mucK 
an absolute diminution of the level of class consciousness as a homogenization 
across class in terms of class consclousneBS * 

With respect to class self -^identification, though not perception of class 
conflict, this brief look at the thirties has lent credence to the hypothesis 
that ou^ contemporary affluent society Is a less class conscious one. 
Furthermore, with respect to both class self-identification and percept^QR 
conflict, there has been a reduction in the degree to which these attitudes are 
differentiated along class lines; the attitudes of white= and blue^collar 
workers resemble one another more closely today than they did a generation ago. 
Still, what is perhaps most striking about the data from the nlneteen^thirties 
is that, even then, the level of class-consciousness especially as measured 
by class self -identification — was quite low. Thus, although these data would 
indicate that class consciousness has further diminished in recent decades ^ 
there was not very much of it around before. 

What Difference Does It Make ? . . 

Although social Bcientists have demonstrated empirically the links between 
class consciousness usually measured by claae self-identlf Ica^Rn and 
political attitudes, partisanship , and voting, the relat lonshipMHtch Marx 

posits imp^llcitly, that class consciousness is a pr ereciulsite for political 

20 

mobilization, has not been subjected to empirical test, Sidney Verba and 
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Thi\ principal fltudles which demonstrate the link between class eelf^ 



his associates have proposed a group-conBCiDusneBS model of political 

participation which they find useful In eKplalnlng participation among blacks. 

They find that Ainerlcan blacks who are race conscious are more participant thiin 

2] 

would have been expected on tlie basis of their socio-- econoTTil c charac terl s tlos » 

Although their findings confirm the Marxian logic, they deal with the tnobil" 

22 ' 

Ization of race^ not claaB , grouplcigH . ^ ■ 

Class ConsciousneBS and Fart l clpation : In terms of the various aspects 
of class consciousneBS which have been delineated ^ it Is plausible to expect 
that each of them would be positively related to political participation: 
that those who identify with the working clause ^ who think that workers do 
not get J fair share of society ' s rew^ardSj who see the interests of workere and 
management aB being in oppofjltions and who think that workers should stick 
together would be more participant. If one of these aspects had to be ' 



identification and political attitudes and behavior in the American conteKt 
include: RichHrd Center.-i, The Tbj c h o 1 o gy of Social C 1 a a s (Princeton: PrinC^^on " 
University PresSj 1949); Oscar Giantz, "Class ConsciousneBS and Political ^ 
Solidarity," Aroerlcan SQciolo gical Revie w, XXXTII (Augusts 1958) , 375-385; , 
Philip Converse, "The Shifting Role of Class In Political Attitudes and 
Behavior," in Read 1 ng^s 1 n So c i a 1 P s y c h o 1 o gy , ad, by Eleanor E* Maccobyj 
Theodore M» Newcomb, and Eugene L. Hartley (New Yorki Holt, Rlnehart and 
Winston, 1958), p. 388-399; Angus Campbell, Philip Converse, Donald E. Stokes 
and Warren E. MAler, The to^g rlcan Voter (New York: John Wiley and Sons, 1960), 
Chap. 13; Avery H. Cuest, "Class Consciousness and Arnerican Political Attitudes ," 
Social /orces , LIV (June, 1974)3 496-5in'N51dney Verba and Kay Lehman Schlozman, 
"Unemp 1 oymen t » CI a bb Co n sc 1 ou sne e s and Rad 1 c 1 1 i c s . " 

21 

" Sidney Verba, Bashiruddla Ahjned , and Anil Bhatt, Caste j ClitBs and 
Politics (Beverly Frills: Sage' Publications, 1971), chaps lx-=x, and Sidney 
Verba and Norman H, file, P a r 1 1 c i Jat 1 o n in America (New Yorkr Harper and Row, 
Publishers, 1972), chap. 1^"'^ ' ~ 

22 

V e r b a a nd N i e d o m n 1 1 o n in pa b s 1 ng ( p . 253) that t her e 1 b no analogous 
^. gr ou p c o na c io u e n e u n nmo n g I owe r h t a t u b wh 1 1 e wh 1 c h hn s t h e mo b 1 1 i z 1 ng effect 
which race conuc lour.ncay has for blacks. However ^ they present no data to 
support this Ci'uc Itis I on . Fur rherTiior ^;-iven their definition of race con= 
ficlousness, which will he di Rcuii-UHi , It in not alLogcLher clear how they would 
define group c o n s c 1 on sn es ii amo n g 1 owe r -statu 8 wh i t e s . 
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slnglad out for particular potency, it would seem logical that there would 
be a particularly strong relationship between an orientation to worker Rolldarlty 
and particlpaA=on , The data presented In Table 3 do not conform to theee 
exp|^ctatlon6 In the least. In no case is there a strong positive relation- 
ship between class consciouBness and either score on an additive scale measilring 
political participation or organizational memberships; and in only one case, 
perceiving class conflict » ig there even a weak positive' relationship. With 
respect to seeing workers' pay as falri there Is no relationship whatsoever; 
and with respect to open-ended class self »^identif icatlon and believing that 
workers should stick toget^ier — ^the one variable for which the strongest 

positive relationship was expected — the relationship between class consclQUS^ 

23 

ness and participation Is actually negative. Ironically, the strongest single 
relationship Is the negative relationship between solidarity and the par-- 
ticipation scale^ those who think workers should stick together are actually less 
participant than those who have a more Individualistic approach. 

Race Conflciousn eBB and Participation : The finding that group conscious- 
ness does not enhance political participation among workers seems to conflict 
with the finding of Verba et al, that group consciousness raises participation 
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The figures for closed^end^d class self ^identlf icatlon are remarkably 
similar to those for open ^nded clase self-id! 

Closed Ended Class Self--Id 
. Working Middle 

Participation 

High 12 15 

Medium 30 36 

Low 58 49 

100% 100% -.17 

Gamma 

Organizational membership ^ . 

Yes . 26% 32% 

No 74 68 



Gamma 100% ■ 100% -^.1 



Table 3 

POLlTICMi PAWICIPATION BY CUSS CONSCIOUSNESS 
" (Blue Collar Workers Only) 
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among blacks. It na.y well be, however , that group coneclousnese works dif- 
farently for workers and blacks. We can give a modest teet to this 
hypotheais by returning to the data on race coneciouenees among blacks* 

Table 4 preBants data on the ralatlonships between class and race con-- 
scioueness and political participation for blacks* As was the case whan all 
blue^collar workers were considered, the single most outstanding relations- 
ship when it comes Co class consciousness is the negative .relationship between 
orientation to worker solidarity and the participation scale; blacks who 
feel that workers should stick together are less likely than their more 
individualistic counterparts to be politically active. With raspact to 
seeing class conflict, thara Is no difference between blacks who sea opposition 
between the classes and those who do not In terms of participation. When it 
comes to race consciousness the pattern is somewhat mora confusing. \^at 
is clear, however, is that race consciousness at least as defined by 
seeing the IntereBts of the races as being fundamentally opposed and thinking 
that blacks should stick together " does not enhance participation among 
blacks. The pattern is not especially clear-^cut, but ^ If anytyhlng, race con-^ 
sciousnesa seams to depress participation. In this case, however, the 
strongest relationships ate the negative relationships between seeing conflict 

between the races and the participation scale and between thinking blacks should 

f 

stick together and organizational membership. 

It may that the source of the discrepancy between Verba et al.'s 
findings and those presented here Is the near decade which Intervened between the 
collection of their data in 1967, and the Metropolitan Work Force Survey, 
conducted In 1976. Although there Is no way to tell this hypothesis, it 
seems plausible to suggest that the mld^elxtles were special , at least insofar 
as these matters are concerned* Race consciousness might well mean something 
quite different In the context of the economically strained, politically cynical 
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mid-seventiefi than it did a decade befora* 

We can Investigate further the question of whether group consciousnesB 
worke diffarently for blacks and workers using data from the 1976 Election 
Study carried out by the Center for Rolitical Studies at the UniverBity 
of Michigan, In that surveys respondents were asked whether they felt 
cloee to meinbere of a wide variety of groups: poor people j Southerners, 
Catholics J blacks J women, liberals, older people, workingmen and so on. 
They were then asked to select the group to which they felt closest. 
This measure of cloaeness to groupB approximates the measure of class 
identification we have been ualng with two important qualifications. 
The question is closed-tended; therefore, all reBpondents have some kind 
of identification — whether it be with a rellgioue, regional, agCi race, 
sex, ideological or class grouping. Furthermore,! respondents were asked 
whether they felt close to "workingmen" rather than to the '^working class/* 
Still, the measure Is suf f icien^tly close to the one used here to justify a 
brief look. / 

The pattern in Figure 13-a i which presents data on the average number of 
political activities (out of a possible seventeen national, local and 
electoral activities) undertaken by those who identify with various groups, 
Is somewhat complicated^ Among blacks, those who feel closest to blacks — 
29 per cant of all the black respondents — are clearly more participant 
than those who identify with other groups. The average score for blacks 
who feel close to other blacks is 2.27, fo^al^ other blatks 1.23, With 
respect to blue^collar workers, for the fffat titne a measure of class 
consclousnesa seems to predict^ political participation. Although the 
difference Is quite a bit smaller than that for blacks, the 22 par cent 
of blue-collar workers who feel closest to workingmen are more participant 
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than other blue^coilar workerB: tlie average scort? for those who feel 



closest to vorklngmfen Is 1.82, fcsr other bluu- collar workers 1.63, However^ 

when those who feel cloyest to the middle class ore Beparated out in Figure 

IS-b, the pattern changefi, Thosu who feel closest to the middle class have 

an average acore of 2.23 and are clearly the most participant of the blue^ 

collar groups. When thin relatively parti clpariE group who make up 15 

per cent of all blue^collar respondents --^ Is taken out, tlic participation 

score of blue^collar workerB who Jdentify with other groups drops to 1,49. 

Thufc^ it is too simple to say that working class consciousness ^ as 

measured by feelings of group closenesfij acts as a catalyst to political action, 

for middle class consciousness seems to be even more powerful as a pre- 

24 

cipitant of political activity. 



J 
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Because socio-economic status is such a powerful f^redlctor of political 

actlvityj it seemed prudent to test these relationships within SES groupings. 

As shown by the data below the basic pattern is by and large unchanged when 

SES is controlled: among blacks j those who feel close to other blacks are 

more participant ~ except among lower-status respondents; among blue-^collar 

workers, those who fee] close to the middle class are iinamblguousiy the moBt 

active — except among hl^i SES respond ents. (The SES scale was constructed 

by weighting equally education, family income and occupational prestige and 

adding them^ A store was assigned to all respondentB who were then divided 

into three equal groups. Not surpr isingl y , both blacks and blue-collar arc 

oV€?rr epr esent ed in the low SES category.) 

Participation by Group Identity by SES 
(Aver^ige Number of Political Activities) 
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GROUPS. CLASS ^ MEN GROUPS 



SES: Low 1.02 1.13 1,56 1.16 1.07 

Middle 3.49 2.40 2.32 2,08 2.20 

High 3.87 1,50 3.52 3.70 3,04 



Source: 1976 Election Study, Centor for Political ScudleB, UnlverHlty vf 
Mi ;an. 



The data on group Identity reduce Boraewhat the cllpcrepancy between 
these findings/and those of Verba and his associates. At J east with respect 

n 

group identity i race consciouBneeii seems to have a positive effect on 
political activity which working class consclousnGSB docs not^ Another 
possible source of that discrepancy Is the alternative definitions of 
group eonsclouBneas which are used. The operational definition of group 
consciousnees used by Verba et^ a^ is derived from responses to open-tended 
questions about the groups that were in conflict in their coiranunities and 
about the problems faced in their personal lives and cDTOiunitles and in the 
nation* Those who mentioned race were consddered to be group conscious. 
While the relationship between group consciousness as so defined and 
political participation among blacks is quite impressive , It is somewhat 
difficult to know just wliat is being measured. Certainly^ this is not 
a measure of one of the aspects of group consciousness as discussed by 
Mills, Because it is based on responses to open=ended questions^ it 
perhaps makes. more sense to consider this a measure of the salience of 
racial probleinB. Using the data from the University of Michigan Election 
Study it is possible to reproduce a more modest version of this- measure, 
RespondentB were asked a single open-ended queatloii about the important problems 
facing the country and permitted to ll.Bt three such problems^ Howevet^, since 
only four of the blacks polled mentioned race In enumerating national probleins, 
it is impossible to draw any inferences about the relationship between 
political activity and CTie salience of racial problems for blacks. 

To aummarize the findings s it is clear that class consciousness is 
not a prerequisite for political activity among workers. On none of the 
various measures are class conscious workers more participant, and on 
some they are actually less active. Ironically^ the strongest relationship 



Is the negative one betwecin comnltment to worker «o]ldarlty and polltlcnJ 
ac t ivlty ^ Wl th r espec t race consc lou Bness , the resiil t b are mo re ambiguous , 
On sotne measures ^ seeing conflict between the races and thinking that 
blacks should Btick together ^ race coiiaciouSTiesB does not predict pollt^ 
ical participation. However ^ blacks who feel closest to other blacks 
are more likely to be politically active. 

ConcluBlon 

The cone lua ion whl'ch must be drawn frotii this somewhat discursive dis-' 
cueeion is that class consc iousnasy Is a concept of limited utility in 
understanding* the contemporary American working class and Its politics. 
First of alls when a multidimensional measure is applied to the attitudes 
of blue'collar workers, it turns out that there just is not very much 
class consciousness around these days^ Furthermore ^ for reasons which 
are obscurej the various aspects of class eonsciousness do not fortn a 
coherent belief system: those who are class conscious on one measure are 
not necessarily conscious on others . 

Several hypotbeses proposed to explain the circumstances under 
which claBs consc iousness incubates and Its absence in the American 
setting were then investigated. It turns dut that class consciousness is 
not — ^ as Marx predicted that it would he nurtured in factory settings, 
at least in contemporary Am eric a. With reference to two hypotheses 
comnionly advanced to explain the special nature of working class politico 
' in Ame r 1 c a : it s e ems t ha t race c o ns c i o u sn e s s amo n g blacks does no t ne c e fi— 
sarily inhibit the emergance of class conaciousnGss ; however , Lbel ief in the 

k 

individualistic notions which comprise the American Dream of Recess does 
seeni to dampen class consciousnas-n among workers. Finally , at least 



Insofar as elass lelf-ldentlf iGatlon Is concerned. It seons that there has 
been a dimlnutlbn In class conBclouenuss since the politlciilly intense 
n^ptean- thirties although, even then, the level of class consciousness 
was quite low. 

At least in terms of political participation, though not necessarily 
attitudes or voting, it does not seem that it would make very much 
difference if the level ^ of c^ss consciousness among American workers 
wars higher s for class consciousness, at least as defined here, does 
not relate positively to political activity* It My be that this 
finding dlscredlte one of the standard interpretations of the absence 
of socialist worklnfi class politics In the American context, that 
the failure of radical politics is a result of the 3ow level of con- 
sciousness in the American working class. After all, we have seen the 
political effects of class consciousness, even among the few workers 
who have It, to be virtually nil. It may bf , however, that as an 
analysis of the contenporary situation, this hoary interpretation la 
turn^ upside down. It may well be that ^e absence of a socialist 
political tradition is responsible for the dearth of class conscious- 
ness among contemporary workers rather than vice versa *^ At the very 
least, it seems fair to conclude that the pot^ntJal political energy 
In contmporary America does not lie In the class consciousness of 
American workers*/ 

Measuring Claefe Self-Identlf icatd on * 
A Methodological Note 

Although there seems to be no disagreement among social sclentistB on 

the Importance of class consciousness, there is considerable controversy 
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about how It should be Idgntltled and measured. Althaugh other authors 

hAve nade 8lmi|pr attmpts at multldlmenfiional measures of class 
25 

eoDeclousness t the measure of class conEcJouenesa which Is TOSt 
frequently used by American social scientists is class self ^Identification. 

Haasures of class self ^identification have been the subject of con-- 
troversy since they were introduced by aocisl scientists in the late 
thirties. Basically^ the Implicit notion is that the class^consc Joue worker 
is one who responds "working class" when asked about the class to which 
he belongs. Although responses to such a question do correlate with 
Other attitudes, although not — as. we have seen — - with political 
activity g there is considerable skepticism about the meanlngf ulness 
of such responses. One reason for these suspicions is that responses 
to . these questions are notoripusly sensitive to changes of wording. 
In his classic study The Psychology of Social Class , Richard Centers 
challenged the finding of earlier studies that most Americans think 
of themselves as being middle class. When offered the choice among three 
classes— upper, middle, and lower — the overwhelming majority of 
Americans, between 79 per cent and 88 per cent depending upon the 
particular survey in question^ identified with the middle clnss, 
When Centers added a fourth choice, "working class," the number of middle-' 
class IdcntifJera; drapped sharply and fl fnajority of those questioned. 



See^ for exampjej Jerome ManlB and Bernard Meltzer. "Attitudes of 
Textile Workers to Class Structure," American Journal of S o ciology i LX (Julyj 
1954) j 30-35; Oscar Clantz , "Class Consciousness and Political Solidarity;" 
John C. Leggett, "Uprootednesa and Working Class Consciousness s" American 
Journal of Sociol o^, LXVIII (May, 1963), 682-692* 
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52 per cent. Indicated an Idcntlf Icfltlpn with the working class. 

i 

Centers ■ work was important not only In dOTonstratinf; the responsive* 

/ 

ness of class sclf-^ldentlf Icatlon to changeB In the wording of 

questions, but also in queatlonlng the conclusJon of an earlier study ^ 

27 

that Amerlcane think of thetDselvefi as belonging to the middle class. 

Centers' study may have been definitive In showing that the Inclusion 
of a "working class'' alternative changes the results of in terms of class 
ealf^identlf Icatlon, but •his methodology Is vulnerable to criticism on 
other grounds* A nuniber of author s have pointed out that If class 
consciousness as measured by class self ^Identification implies some^ 
thing real about a person's sense of himself, then at the very least 
a person should be able to narte the thing to which he feels a sense of 
belonging without being prompted. This argues for the use of open^ 
^ ended questions in which the respondent is asked to^ name the social 
class to which he feels he belongs without having any suggestions 
made to him as to what the names of these classes might be, as 
opposed to the closed^ended questions adopted by Centers and many 
investigators both before and after hlnu The open--ended has costs 
both in terms of the additional effort required to code open-^eudrd 
responses and in termB of the number of responHCS (''I belong to the / 
average class." "l belong to the Anerlcnn class." "I am in a clnss by 
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"The People of the United States A Self-Portrait/' F o rtune 
Magazine ^ February, 1940, p. 21. . 
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The point Is madg^by several authors^ among them H, J, Eysenck, 
"Social Attitude and Social Class," British Journal of Sociology , I 
(>terch, 1950), 56-66; and Neal Gross, "Social Class Identification In the Urban 
Community," Ameri c an Soc iological Review, XVIII (August, 1953), 398^404. 
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myaalf.") which fall Into categories which are not analytldally useful 
to social Bclantlata. In splta of thcfie CQstSp however. It seems 
that the minimal desand made upon the respondent hy the open-ended 
question makes It a more appropriate measure ofapyrson's sense of 
Identity In class tem6« ^ 

When this approach Is taken, the number of worklng=clas6 Identifiers 
deellnes precipitously. The results reported here are not Idiosyncratic, 
While closed-ended questions have consistently elicited substantial 
numbers of working-class identifiers, open-ended questions have evoked 
very f^ such responses! 56 per cent of the respondents to the SRC 
1964 election survey idantlfied with the working class In response 
to a closed-ended question offering "working" and "middle" as 
alternatives; but only 6 per cent mentioned the working-class when 
asked an open-ended question in an NORC survey conducted In the same 
year; 51 per cent of those questioned by the SRC in 1976 chose the 
working-class alternative , while only 6 per cent of^ those contacted 
In the metropolitan work force survey Identified with the worklng-clasa 
In response to an open-ended question. 

How can theee discrepant findings be explained? What la going on that 
explains the tendency for respondents to Identify with the middle class 
in response to open-ended questions? It Is ImposHible to be certnlni j 
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196A SRC figure taken from John P* Robinson* Robert Athanaslou, and 
Kendra B, Head, Measures of Occupatlgnal Attitudes and Occupational 
Characteristics (Ann Arbor, Michigan: University of Michigan, Institute 
for Social Research, 1969), p. 371, 

1964 NORC figure cited by Robert W* Hodge and Donald J* TrelMn "Class 
__entlf Icatlon in the United States," American Journal of Sociology , L3QCIII 
(March, 1968), p. 535. An additional 5 per cent of the NORC respondents 
spontaneously identlf led^with the lower or upper-slower classes. 
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but one plausibly conjecture is that wHAt nay be Involved is a change 
In tha criteria by which ir^ividuals identify themselves from identification 
In terms of productive role to Identification In terms of life style- 
Students of social stratlf icatldn have generally followed Weber in dls- 

^ 30 
tlnguishlng multiple hierarchies of stratification in advanced societies. 

As shown by the following fexample quoted by Hodge and Treiinan, it is not 

only social scientists who perceive this ambiguity i 

A merchant marine seaman p who was buying 
an apartment house for Investment purposes , 
ownad a tan-color^ Cadillac , which he had 
purchased in a used-'car lot the year before 
because he thought it was a good buy. Since 
this f our-year^old Cadillac was a largi 
gasoline consumer, he was thinking of buying 
a Plymouth the next time he purchased a car. 
This 38--year^old buslness^mlnded seaman thought 
that he was 'about middle class as an apartment 
house owner j and working class as a merchant 
marine, '^^ 

It seems reasonable to surmise that when manual workers are confronted 
with a dlchotomous choice between working and mlddle--cla8S Identification 
they are relatively more likely to think In terms of economic position — 
occupation and income — as opposed to social status consumption, life 
style and aspirations — than when they are asked an open-ended question* 
No evidence can be adduced In support of this conjecture, for few 
investigators have Inquir^ as to w> Iteria people use to assign raem-- 
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Max Weber, "Class, Status and Party*" In From Max Weber: Essays In 
Sociology , ed. and trans, by H. H. Gerch and C/w, Mills (New York: Oxford 
University Pre8s» 1946), Chap, vli, 

^-"Class Identification In the United States," p. 535, quoting I* Rop.er 
Yoahlno, "'The Stert*otype of the Negrn and His Hlgh-prlred Cnr," SocjoloRy 
and Social Reeenrch, XLIV (Novembur-Decmber , 3 959), 
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bershlp in various class ^oups,^^ This speculaCian gains a certain ftnount 
of Gredibillty in view of the finding of Joseph A* Kahl that deflnltion& of 
elasses are aensitiv,^ to the conteKt In^whlch the intervlev Mkes place^ as 
veil as tO;.the precise nature of the questions asked ^ thus, when interviewed 
at home about neighbors respondents discuss class in tenns of life style 
and eensumptlon; a qultfe dlff ererit pattern of responses emerges from inter- 
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views conduct ed at work, Sumarizlng I^hl*a f Innings, narold L, 

T 

Wilensky puts the matter succinctly^ "The average American is a Veblenl 

, 34 ^ 

at home, a modified Marxist at work," 

i 

Given the sensitivity of class self-Identification to changea in the 
wording of questions and the ambiguity of jwhat Americans have In mind whun 
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Centers did ask his respondents what puts ^ person into various 

classes* Unfortunately » the way he posed the question renders the responses 

virtually useless for solving the puzzle which has\been posed. First he 

asked his respondents into what class they would place various occupations such 

as factory workers or salesmen. Then he inquired what other criteria besides 

occupation define the various classes, Thus^ we cannot ascertain the im-- 

portance of occupation as a defining criterion relative to other factors 

such as educations way of life or Income. 

Manis and Meltzer asked' questions about bases of class placement In 
a more helpful format and found that wealth was cited as the defining crlterJorf 
of class membership three times mor6 often than any other; occupation was the 
runner--up criterion. "Attitudes of Textile Workers," 32, Unfortunately, 
these findings s however relevant , are marrec by the Bpeclal nature of their 
sample, ninety unionized textile workers in Patersonj New Jersey, and by the 
low response rate, less than half* 

In the British context , David Butler and Donald Stokes found that occupation 
is by far the moat frequently cited characteristic In characterizing the classes 
^litlcal Change in Britain (2d ed . , New York: St* Martin's Press, 1974), p, 70 

^^The A merican Class Str ucture (New Yoric: Holt, Rinehart and Winston, 
1956), p. 86. 

"Class, Class Consciousn«:8S and American Workers," in Labor in a 
Chang ing America , ed . by Wllliain Haber (New York: Basic Books, 1966), 
p. 19." ^ 



they chink In class terus» should we not, thtn, conclude that the measure la 
meaningless? Msponses to three succesalve questlonp asked in 1956*60 SRC 
pahel study vould Indicate that class a^lf-ldentiflcAt Ion tmy have greater 
'personal neanlng than the foregoing might suggest, ^n spite of the Instability 
shown by responsea to different questions about clttse sel,f-ldentlf Icatlon, ^ 
Individual responses to Identical closed^ended questions show rmarkable 
stability over tlme« As shown in table 5^ about three-- fourths of those who 
Identified with either the wrkfng or middle alasa In respoiise to a forced 
choice identified witfi the same class when asked In a successive survey. 
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This finding takes on added meaning when the comparison with the stability 
^of partisan identification over time is made. Partisan identification shows 
somewhat greater stability over time than class identifications about 85 
per cent of those who identified -as Democrats or Republicans Identified with 
the same party- in a successive survey however, the figures are spmewhat t 
lower when Independents are included in the tabulation. The rough 
similarity in terms of stability over time between party and class Identiflca^ 
tion la reassuring. Although the meanlngf ulness of partisan identification has 
been questioned recently ^ It has had sufficient acceptap^e as a concept In 
the past that a whole literature in polltlrtl science Has been built around 
it. That class self ^Identification BeeniB to behnve similarly to party 
Identification suggGSts that It Is an identification which indicates something 
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When those who called themselves Independents are Included In the 

analysis the figures are as follows: 

1956-58 1958-60 1956-60 



Percent identifying with 
the same party 



78% 



81% 



76% 



Tabla 5 

Stability of Class and Party Identlf icaMons 



Percant glvliig same identification , 

in tw© survays 1956-58 1958-60 1956-60 

- Olase . —^ — — — 7^-f4I 75% 74f ' 

Party ' 861 . a6Z 83% 

Sourcer Center for Political Studies^ UnlverBlty of Michigan, Rlection Pan 
Study. ■ . ^ 
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* .about k per'aefi's 8«tt«e of hloielf. " . 

In geMtal. the diBCUBalon of the measurentent cUsn self- Identification 
reinforces the substantive conclusions ■Iready reached. Althougb the over- 
tine stability of class self-ldentlflc.tlon lends credence to its significance 
as a meUure. its senaltdWICy to queBtldn-wording +ender8 it somewhat 
suspect. Furthermore, It is not clear what It Is people have In mind ^ = 

' when they respond to class eelf-identlf Icstlon It^e and, therefore, with ' 
what or whom they ar^ Identifying. This, It seans. is still further 
evidence for the absrtice of meaningful class ^onsciousnesB In the con- ^ 

'/ 

temporary American context. ' " 



